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THE CHARACTER AND ANTECEDENTS OF THE 
CHARTER OF LIBERTIES OF HENRY I. 

In the study of history a question of origins may be attractive 
but not necessarily of any especial consequence. The importance 
of the study of the genesis of Henry's Charter of noo lies in the 
fact that it served as the model after which the barons consciously 
formulated their Bill of Rights against King John in 1215, whence 
the Magna Carta and the subsequent " charters of liberties ". In 
that long and weighty series of English constitutional documents 
it stands forth as the earliest extant, and in studying its character 
and antecedents we are engaged in a problem of distinct historical 
value. The origin and nature of the Charter was briefly discussed 
by the late Bishop Stubbs about a generation ago, but his conclusions 
appear upon a re-examination of the evidence to be untenable. 

This Charter of 1 100, it will be recalled, was issued by Henry I. 
after a hurried coronation, and was designed to gain support 
from among those who might otherwise have preferred to see his 
elder brother Robert on the throne. Bishop Stubbs held that 
Henry's Charter is in form an amplification of the (Saxon) corona- 
tion oath which he had taken, that it is a deliberate expression of 
that oath, that it marks a promised return to national government. 1 

1 " It is in form an amplification of his Coronation Oath, the exact words of 
which are still preserved, and agree with the ancient form used at the coronation 
of Ethelred:— 

' In Christi nomine promitto haec tria populo Christiano mihi subdito. In 
primis me praecepturum et opem pro viribus impensurum ut ecclesia Dei et omnis 
populus Christianus veram pacem nostro arbitrio in omni tempore servet; aliud 
ut rapacitates et omnes iniquitates omnibus gradibus interdicam; tertium ut in 
omnibus judiciis aequitatem et misericordiam praecipiam, ut mihi et vobis indul- 
geat Suam misericordiam clemens et misericors Deus.' 

" It is thus a deliberate expression of the articles of the covenant made by the 
king with his people, in consideration of which he receives the threefold sanction 
of election by the nation, unction and coronation by the Church, and homage 
from the feudal vassals. Further, it is a deliberate limitation of the power 
which had been exercised by William the Conqueror and William Rufus, a re- 
nunciation of the evil customs introduced by the latter, and a restoration of the 
ancient customs of the nation ; and in this aspect, it is a recognition of the lawful 
freedom of the nation, which those evil customs had infringed, and which was 
regarded as symbolised by the laws of Edward the Confessor. Further, it is an 
exemplification of the evil customs themselves ; and historically marks the 
amount of departure from free and national government which had prevailed 
in the late reign." Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 99. Cf. Hannis Taylor, English 

(37) 
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On the contrary I hope to show, taking these propositions in reverse 
order, that the Charter promised a regulated feudal government 
and a return to the law as it stood at the death of William I. ; that 
it is not the deliberate expression of the Saxon oath, which would 
make it out a product of Saxon institutions, but rather the deliberate 
expression of the additions to that oath which Henry made accord- 
ing to the precedents of his Norman predecessors ; and finally, that 
in form it is not an amplification of the Saxon oath but was probably 
derived (through one or more similar charters) from some borough 
charter. My thesis may be more compactly expressed thus: The 
Charter is a product of Anglo-Norman conditions and faithfully 
portrays Anglo-Norman ideals of government. 

I. 

First, the Charter promised a regulated feudal government and 
a return to the law as it stood at the death of William I. 2 

If we examine the Charter 3 to ascertain what portions of it may 
fairly be said to have been written from the feudal point of view, 
we find that it falls into two unequal portions, and that all of the 
first eleven chapters are in this sense rightfully to be classed as 
feudal. It is not meant by this classification to intimate that these 
chapters of the Charter do not have non-feudal bearings, but that 
each is aimed at some encroachment upon the rights of the feudal 
lords. Most of the chapters exhibiting the accustomed character- 
istics of feudalism are obviously so; but chapters i., v., and ix. 
present special features which might arouse question. In these, 
however, the usual emphasis needs merely to be shifted to make the 
interests of the feudal lords apparent. 

Chapter i. recalls to mind the well-known statement of Stubbs 
that " Ranulf Flambard saw no other difference between an ecclesi- 
astical and a lay fief than the superior facilities which the first gave 
for extortion." 4 It is not needful here to discuss the exact forms 
of extortion which are henceforth forbidden, it suffices to note that 
they are of a distinctly feudal nature, based upon the assimilation 
of the treatment of ecclesiastical fiefs to that of lay fiefs. 5 

Chapter v., relating to monetagium, was, if DuCange is correct, 

Constitution, I. 272-273; McKechnie, Magna Carta, pp. 1 16-1 19. For the critical 
edition of the ancient coronation oath, see Liebermann, Gesetze, I. 214-217. 

2 The brief analysis to follow has much in common with the view expressed 
in 1877 by Prothero in his Simon de Montfort, pp. 16-17. 

3 Liebermann, Gesetze, I. 521-523. 

4 Stubbs, Constitutional History (4th ed., 1883), I. 325. 

*Cf. Round, Feudal England, pp. 310-31 1 ; Ramsay, Foundations of England, 
II. 230, note 4; 141, note 4; 203, note 1; 205. 
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primarily a feudal custom of Normandy, which, upon being trans- 
ferred to England, had been applied more broadly. 9 

In the case of the murdrum, to which chapter ix. relates, it is 
customary to consider that because this fine was originally intended 
to hold communities responsible for order within their boundaries, 
therefore its enforcement harmed the feudal lords only in so far as 
it lessened the paying power of their tenants. But in the first 
place it is to be noted that the fine was levied primarily upon the 
vill where the death occurred and the hundred incurred only a sec- 
ondary liability. The incidence therefore was quite local. Next, 
forty-six marks was an overwhelming fine for such a small com- 
munity, far more in fact than it proved practicable to collect. 
Most important of all, the lord of the manor had come to be re- 
sponsible for the fine, in fact had to pay it out of his own resources 
so far as they went — so read the " Articles of William I." Lastly, 
as this fine could be easily imposed on technical grounds it became 
a ready means of extortion. Consequently, in close connection with 
chapter vm. in which the lords are promised that other fines shall 
be just, chapter ix. further promises them just murder-fines. The 
two chapters alike appeal to the feudal class. 7 We may say then 

'DuCange, Glossarium, IV. (Paris, 1845), p. 532: " Praestatio quae a tenenti- 
bus et vassallis domino fit tertio quoque anno, ea conditione ut monetam mutare 
ei non liceat, quae Focagium [et Relevatio monetae] dicitur, obtinebatque potis- 
simum in Normannia." For its meaning in England, cf. Liebermann, Gesetze, 
II. (Worterbuch), p. 149: "Abgabe an den Munzherrn (Konig) seitens Stadt und 
Grafschaft, damit dieser nicht, das Geprage andernd und Vollwichtiges in neue, 
schlechtere Munze zu wechseln zwingend, sich auf Landeskosten bereichere." 

''Leges Edwardi Confessoris, 15, 2-4 (1115-1150 A. D.) : " Quando aliquis 
alicubi murdratus reperiebatur. . . . Et si non inueniebatur [«. e., interfector], 
colligebantur in uilla XL VI marce. Et si ad tante pecunie solutionem non suffi- 
ciebat, per hundredum colligebatur quod in uilla non poterat. Sed quia uilla om- 
nino confundebatur, prouiderunt barones, quod per hundredum colligerentur." 
Liebermann, Gesetze, I. 641. Willelmi I. Articuli, X. 3 (c. 1110-1135 A. D.) : 
" Uolo autem, ut omnes homines, quos mecum adduxi aut post me uenerunt, sint 
in pace mea et quiete. Et si quis de illis occisus fuerit, dominus eius habeat in- 
fra quinque dies homicidam eius, si potuerit; sin autem, incipiat persoluere mini 
quadraginta sex marcas argenti, quamdiu substantia illius domini perdurauerit. 
Ubi uero substantia domini defecerit, totus hundredus, in quo occisio facta est, 
communiter persoluat quod remanet." Ibid., I. 487. Leges Henrici (c. 1114-1118 
A. D.), 91, 2, 2a, 3 : "Si murdrum in domo uel in curia uel in claustura inuenia- 
tur, cum ad premissam XL et VI marcarum reddicionem peruenietur, primo quic- 
quid in ipso manerio est, in annona uiridi et sicca, in animalibus et in omnibus 
omnino, primo uendatur usque ad olera. Et si ad XL et VI marcas habundat, 
nichil aliunde exigitur ; si quid uero defuerit, in hundredo communiter suppleatur. 
Si etiam manerium, in quo murdrum inuenietur, de dominio et firma regis sit, 
et rex ita preceperit, per totum hundretum inde componendum erit." Ibid., I. 
607. For recorded cases of murdrum (in 1202 and 1221), see Maitland, Select 
Pleas of the Crown, L, nos. 55, 127, 131, 134. In 1258 the barons at Oxford com- 
plain of the unjust enforcement of the murdrum in the case of strangers who 
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that the first portion of Henry's Charter is feudal law, and therefore 
not Anglo-Saxon but Norman. 

The remaining, non-feudal portion of the Charter consists of the 
last three chapters, which by reason of their collocation may be con- 
sidered to belong together unless some violence is thereby done to 
the sequence of ideas. Being regarded as a whole, however, they 
rather gain in significance ; and appear to be devoted to the general 
topic of the re-establishment of the king's peace as quickly and as 
firmly as possible. 8 Chapter xn. announces a firm peace to be main- 
tained henceforth. Chapter xiii. answers the natural question: 
" What law is to obtain under which this peace is to be enforced? " 
For in such unsettled times, when the Conquest was still within the 
memory of the living, and the new king was more or less a usurper, 
there might be question as to whether Henry intended to enforce 
" the law of Edward the Confessor ", or the said law with the 
modifications of William I., or with the additional modifications of 
William II. The preference of Henry is expressed for the law 
of his father's day. Chapter xiv. directs the restitution of property 
wrongfully taken during the interregnum when according to the 
Anglo-Norman, not the Saxon, doctrine the king's peace was 
non-existent. 9 

It would appear that the over-emphasis of this second portion 
of the Charter, and especially of the reference to " the law of 
Edward the Confessor ", is chiefly responsible for the misappre- 
hension of the purport of the Charter as a whole. Chapter xiii. 
touching the law looks back, so far as central institutions are con- 
cerned, only to the days of William I. 10 The natural and reason- 
able view is to regard the Charter as feudal in spirit throughout, 
definitely feudal for the most part and for the rest in perfect 
harmony with feudalism. 

died of hunger (§ 21). As to the fines actually collected, see L. O. Pike, History 
of Crime in England, I. 454. 

8 Cf. Howard, The King's Peace, p. 26 : " This new theory that the peace 
belonged to the king and not to the people, had a curious and disastrous con- 
sequence. After the Norman Conquest it was held by the lawyers that the reign 
of law ceased with the death or deposition of the sovereign. During each inter- 
regnum crime and violence and all forms of anarchy ran riot and there was no 
power to punish. The king was dead and the law died with him." Cf. Pollock 
and Maitland, English Law, II. 463-464, and note. 

9 Cf. ibid., I. 45. The robbery forbidden in section fourteen seems to have 
been the special temptation of an interregnum. Cf. Chron. Ang.-S., ad ann. 
1 135 (Thorpe's trans., II. 229): "The king died. . . . Then there was tribu- 
lation soon in the land ; for every man that could forthwith robbed another." 

10 The law of Edward was of course to be established or re-established for 
local government and for all questions of law not governed or modified by feudal 
law. 
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II. 

Second, if the Charter is the "deliberate expression" of any 
part of the coronation oath, it is not of the Saxon portion of it but 
of the additions to that oath which Henry made according to the 
precedents of his father and brother. 

The promulgation of the Charter soon after Henry took the oath 
is suggestive of some relationship between the two. Bishop Stubbs 
assumes that Henry took the oath of Ethelred unamended. 11 But 
there is reason to believe that King Henry made various additions 
to this, and that in so doing he was following precedents set by his 
immediate predecessors. 

William the Conqueror apparently swore to an irregular oath, or 
perhaps to the usual one with an important addition. The Wor- 
cester chronicler states: "Then on Midwinter's day, archbishop 
Ealdred hallowed him king at Westminster ; and he pledged him on 
Christ's book, and also swore, before he would set the crown on his 
head, that he would govern this nation as well as any king before 
him had best done, if they would be faithful to him." 12 

In 1087, William Rufus appears likewise to have taken a special 
coronation- oath. Eadmer, the confidant of Anselm, relates that 
William, being exceedingly anxious for the crown and in absolute 
need of the archbishop's support, made sweeping promises to Lan- 
f ranc : " . . . coepit tam per se quam et per omnes quos poterat fide 
sacramentoque Lanfranco promittere, justitiam misericordiam et 
aequitatem se per totum regnum si rex foret in omni negotio serva- 
turum; pacem, libertatem et securitatem ecclesiarum contra omnes 
defensurum, necne praeceptis atque consiliis ejus per omnia et in 
omnibus obtemperaturum." 13 

11 Cf. note 1, above. 

a Chron. Ang.-S. (Thorpe), II. 169-170; Earle and Plummer, p. 200. Cf. 
Florence of Worcester : "... consecratus est honorifice, prius ut idem archipraesul 
ab eo exigebat, ante altare Sancti Petri Apostoli, coram clero et populo jurejurando 
promittens, se velle sanctas Dei ecclesias ac rectores illarum defendere, necnon et 
cunctum populum sibi subjectum juste et regali providentia regere, rectam legem 
statuere et tenere, rapinas injustaque judicia penitus interdicere." Flor. Wig., 
Chronicon (Eng. Hist. Soc), I. 229. On this topic Freeman writes : "... the Duke 
took the oaths of an English King, the oaths to do justice and mercy to all within 
his realm, and a special oath, devised seemingly to meet the case of a foreign 
King, an oath that if his people proved loyal to him, he would rule them as well 
as the best of the Kings who had gone before him." Norman Conquest, III. 560. 

18 Eadmer, Hist. Nov. (Rolls Series), p. 25. Cf. Freeman, William Rufus, 
I. 16 : " And, besides the prescribed oaths to do justice and mercy and to defend 
the rights of the Church, Lanfranc is said to have bound the new king by a 
special engagement to follow his own counsel in all things." Ibid., II. 460 : " . . . 
the new King's special oath, in which the formal words of the coronation bond 
seem to be mixed up with oaths and promises of a more general kind ". 
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When we come to the coronation of Henry we also meet with 
evidence of additions to the old oath, as in the cases of his father 
and brother : " . . . and on the Sunday after, before the altar at 
Westminster, [he] promised to God and all the people to put down 
all the injustices that were in his brother's time ; and to maintain the 
best laws that stood in any king's day before him. And then, after 
that, the bishop of London, Maurice, hallowed him king." 14 

It would appear then that the Anglo-Saxon coronation oath, so 
jealously guarded in the days of Dunstan, 15 had been deemed insuffi- 
cient at the coronation of William I., who had sworn to govern as 
well as any king before him ; that the desire of William II. to secure 
the coronation had led him to include within the oath a special 
promise to heed the counsel of Lanfranc, and that owing to the 
grievous misrule of William Rufus, Henry had added to his oath 
the promise to put an end to his brother's injustice and to maintain 
the best laws that had existed in any previous reign. In short, the 
addition to the oath of special promises seems to have been a com- 
mon feature of the coronation oath of the Norman sovereigns, who 
would hardly feel so bound to the ancient customs as their predeces- 
sors and consequently would be more prone to make such additions 
to the oath as might appear advantageous. 

The relationship between the oath and the Charter now becomes 
clearer. We can readily see how the new part of Henry's oath, 
containing the promise " to put down all the injustices that were in 
his brother's time ", definitely accounts for the first portion of the 
Charter. The occasion for the Charter, as expressed at the be- 
ginning, is " quia regnum oppressum erat iniustis exactionibu? " ; 
and the general statement is " sanctam Dei aecclesiam imprimis 
liberam facio . . . et omnes malas consuetudines, quibus regnum 
Angliae iniuste opprimebatur, inde aufero." The first evil custom 

11 Chron. Ang.-S., Peterborough, Thorpe, II. 204 ; text, Earle and Plummer, 
p. 236. Cf. Henry of Huntingdon, Historia (Roll Series), p. 233: ". . . meliora- 
tione legum et consuetudinum optabili repromissa ". Eadnier (Rolls Series), p. 119 
"... Henricus qui tunc noviter fratri defuncto in regnum successerat, in ipso 
suae consecrationis die bonas et sanctas omni populo leges se servaturum, et 
omnes oppressiones et iniquitates quae sub fratre suo emerserant in omni sua 
dominatione tam in ecclesiasticis quam in saecularibus negotiis prohibiturum et 
subversurum spoponderat, et haec omnia jurisjurandi interjeetione firmata, sub 
monimento litterarum sigilli sui testimonio roboratarum, per totum regnum di- 
vulgatum iri praeceperat." Cf. Freeman, William Rufus, II. 350-351: "The 
new king swore, as usual, to hold the best law that on any king's day before him 
stood; but he swore further to God and to all folk to put aside the unright tha) 
in his brother's time was." 

15 " And he forbade him to give any pledge except this pledge which he laid 
up on Christ's altar, as the bishop • directed." Memorials of Dunstan (Rolls 
Series), p. 355. 
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specifically forbidden (after the unjust exactions from the Church) 
is that of excessive reliefs, " sicut . . . tempore fratris mei ". And 
this is the tone of the provisions, either by express declaration or 
by implication, throughout the first eleven chapters. 

As for the second portion of the Charter, owing to the Anglo- 
Norman development of the idea of the king's peace, such provi- 
sions as those of chapters xn. and xiv. were needed in order to 
start the new reign, and would probably have been added had the 
Saxon portion of the oath been totally omitted. 16 We have already 
seen how the erroneous view of the Charter as a whole was occa- 
sioned by reason of its employment of terms which have a ring of 
pre-Conquest times. Here again the same reason seems to have 
been responsible for the misconception of the relation of the Charter 
to the Saxon oath. The Saxon oath speaks of a "peace" and so 
does the Charter; therefore the Charter has been mistakenly re- 
garded as being derived from Ethelred's oath. Again, the reference 
in the second portion of the Charter to the laws to be enforced is 
accounted for by Henry's addition to the oath wherein he had 
promised " the best laws that stood in any king's day before him ", 
and is irrelevant to the promise of " justice and mercy in all judg- 
ments " contained in the Saxon oath. 

The conclusion is then that the Charter has little or nothing to 
do with the oath of Ethelred, but is the direct outcome of the addi- 
tions to that oath made by Henry. 

III. 

Third, in technical form the Charter is probably derived through 
one or more similar documents from some borough charter. 

It has just been stated that Henry's Charter is the direct outcome 
of additions to the coronation oath. This is after all an explanation 
that does not satisfy ; for whence came the original idea of granting 
general charters of liberties? The chroniclers suggest a precedent 
for the year 1093, and hint at a rudimentary charter in 1088; but 
even so, what suggested the idea in the first place? The recent 
work of the legal historians supplies the data from which may be 
drawn the probable solution of this problem — namely, that Henry's 
Charter is similar in type to the class of borough charters, from 
some one of which it may be supposed to have been ultimately 
derived. The evidence is as follows. 

Only a few years before Henry's Charter, in 1093, when William 
Rufus supposed he was dying and so devoted himself to repentance, 

Ie Cf. the Proclamation of the King's Peace in 1272. Rymer, Foedera (folio 
ed., 1727), II. 1. 
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as Eadmer tells us, he caused his vow of reform to be placed upon 
the altar: 17 

Scribitur edictum regioque sigillo firmatur, quatinus captivi quicunque 
sunt in omni dominatione sua relaxentur, omnia debita irrevocabiliter 
remittantur, omnes offensiones antehac perpetratae indulta remissione 
perpetuae oblivioni tradantur. Promittuntur insuper omni populo bonae 
et sanctae leges, inviolabilis observatio juris, injuriarum gravis et quae 
deterreat caeteros examinatio. 

Even before that, when the same king was fighting for his throne 
in the rebellion of 1088, he had been profuse in such promises to 
the English gentry who appear at first to have been reluctant to 
come to his aid. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle relates : " He then 
sent after Englishmen, and told them his need, and desired their 
support, and promised them the best laws that ever were before in 
this land; and every unjust impost he forbade, and granted to men 
their woods and liberty of the chase, but it stood no while." 18 
William of Malmesbury, in translating this, adds that he summoned 
the English " invitatoriis scriptis ", but although the proclamation 
that summoned them may have been in written form, the accounts 
do not indicate that William's promises were enrolled in a charter. 19 
It is fairly certain then that Henry found a complete precedent 
for a written charter issued to the whole kingdom in the formal edict 
of 1093. In the promises of 1088 the evidence is lacking of their 
promulgation in written form, yet they are noteworthy in connection 

"Hist. Nov., pp. 31-32. Cf. Pollock and Maitland, English Law, I. 94-95: 
" It seems probable that Rufus set the example of granting charters of liberties 
to the people at large. In 1093, sick and in terror of death, he set his seal to 
some document that has not come down to us. Captives were to be released, 
debts forgiven, good and holy laws maintained." Cf. Freeman, William Rufus, 

I. 393-394- 

18 Chron. Ang.-S., Peterborough, Thorpe, II. 192 ; text, Earle and Plummer, 
p. 223. Cf. Freeman, William Rufus, I. 63-64, and notes. 

19 Cf. Freeman, ibid. : " A written proclamation went forth in the name of 
King William, addressed, doubtless in their own ancient tongue, to the sons of 
the soil, the men of English kin." And in a note, p. 64 : " Does the precious 
document spoken of by William of Malmesbury still lurk in any manuscript store ?" 
Freeman rather intimates that the promises were in the proclamation, but the evi- 
dence is against it. William of Malmesbury, who is the only one to mention the 
" written invitations ", assumes an interval between the summons and the promises : 
" Anglos probos et fortes viros, qui adhuc residui erant, invitatoriis scriptis accer- 
siit ; quibus super injuriis suis querimoniam faciens, bonasque leges, et tributorum 
levamen, liberasque venationes pollicens, fidelitati suae obligavit." Gesta Regum 
(Rolls Series), II. 361. Cf. Simeon of Durham, Historia Regum (Rolls Series), 

II. 215: "... rex fecit convocare Anglos, et ostendit eis traditionem Norman- 
norum, et rogavit ut sibi auxilio essent, eo tenore, ut si in hac necessitate sibi 
fideles existerent, meliorem legem quam vellent eligere eis concederet, et omnem 
injustum scottum interdixit, et concessit omnibus silvas suas et venationem." 
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with Henry's Charter for being of universal application, at least to 
the loyal portion of the realm. 20 

At this point, when the chroniclers fail us, the reasoning of Pro- 
fessor Maitland relative to the Magna Carta becomes of importance. 
To him the Magna Carta is " in form just like an ordinary borough 
charter. ... It may be replied that Magna Carta, whatever its 
form may be, is in substance no deed of grant but a great code of 
laws. That is very true, but the fact remains that the form of this 
solemn instrument is that of a deed of grant. That was the form 
which to the prelates, clerks and lawyers of the time seemed the 
most apt for the purpose. The king was to grant liberties to the 
men of England as he had granted them to the men of Cornwall and 
the men of London." 21 As Henry's Charter is essentially similar 
to the Magna Carta, though less highly developed, it may be like- 
wise termed " a deed of grant " ; so that it is extremely likely that the 
legal model of Henry's Charter, brought down through one or more 
preceding exemplars, was some borough charter. May it not be 
that the famous charter granted to London by William I., at some 
time between 1066 and 1075, is the model which was followed in 
the days of William Rufus and then of Henry ? 22 

William, king, greets William, bishop, and Gosfrith, portreeve, and 
all the burghers within London, French and English, friendly; and I 
do you to wit that I will that ye two be worthy of all the laws that ye 
were worthy of in King Edward's day. And I will that every child 
be his father's heir, after his father's day. And I will not endure that 
any man offer any wrong to you. God keep you. 

This Charter of London, granted in Anglo-Norman days, is a 
closer parallel to Henry's Charter than is Ethelred's coronation 
oath. 23 

" Incidentally we may note that William's promises of 1088 and 1093 form a 
progressive series with the coronation oaths and with Henry's Charter. The oath 
of William I. deals with the future alone. The oath of William II. is per- 
vaded with an air of mistrust of the new king, with perhaps an admixture 
of dissatisfaction over some features of his father's rule. The declara- 
tion of 1088 acknowledges grievances which in part must have lasted over 
from the preceding reign. The charter of 1093 contritely acknowledges gross mis- 
government in the past and repentantly offers promises of well-doing in the future. 
The oath of Henry, exemplified in his Charter, completes the increasing emphasis 
upon his brother's evil reign, laying bare in its provisions with still greater minute- 
ness the possibilities of misrule so far developed under the despotic Norman 
sovereigns. The development to be traced in the series is continuous. 

21 Pollock and Maitland, English Law, I. 658. 

23 Translation from Stubbs, Select Charters, p. 83. This charter is critically 
edited in Liebermann, Gesetze, I. 486. 

23 The copies of Henry's Charter as sent out to the individual shires bear a 
still closer resemblance to the London Charter than the general form laid up in 
the archives at Winchester, e. g., " Henricus rex Anglorum Samsoni episcopo et 
Ursoni de Abetot et omnibus baronibus et fidelibus suis tam Francigenis quam 
Angligenis de Wirecestrescira salutem." Ibid., I. 321-523. 
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In this paper the writer has sought to establish the following 
propositions : first, that in character Henry's Charter was essentially 
feudal ; second, that it resulted directly from the particular promises 
made by the king at his coronation ; third, that the " charter of 
liberties" was evolved from the borough charter. In rejecting the 
hypothesis that the Charter of Henry was an amplification of the 
old Saxon coronation oath, he believes that he is amply justified by 
the unmistakably Norman character of the former document. 

Henry L. Cannon. 



